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Occasions  recognized  as  of  grave  moment  come  in  every  life ;  some  date  hallowed 
by  tender  indelible  memories.  Such  an  event  was  the  Centennial  Celebration  of 
this,  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Raleigh,  1912.  Br.  W.  C.  Tyree  was  pastor  and 
the  speakers  included  former  Congressman  John  Nichols  and  my  father,  Thomas 
Henry  Briggs.  Thirty  more  years  have  now  glided  by.  Names  then  so  freshly 
familiar  have  faded  away;  to  a  mere  scant  lingering  remnant  do  the  stalwarts  of 
yesterday  stir  today's  memories.  Dr.  Columbus  Durham,  Dr.  C.  T.  Bailey,  Dr. 
1ST.  B.  Cobb,  Wiley  J.  Palmer,  John  C.  Scarborough,  Col.  J.  M.  Heck,  Major  W.  W. 
Vass,  Major  Gus  Lewis,  W.  G.  Upchurch,  John  G.  Williams,  John  Armstrong, 
L.  H.  Adams,  Deacon  James  H.  Alford  with  his  men's  Bible  class,  the  ever  present 
Jordan  Womble,  Jr.,  the  irrepressible  J.  C.  Marcom  and  the  three  saintly  old  ladies, 
Lucinda  Briggs,  Sallie  Towles  and  Selina  Jenkins,  seated  side  by  side  at  the  front, 
their  feet  resting  upon  provided  foot  stools — all  these  and  many  others  were  out- 
standing figures  in  this  church  around  half  a  century  ago.* 

Recollections  of  childhood  are  the  more  vivid  about  the  Sunday  School.  These 
schools  have  undergone  a  great  transformation  even  since  our  youth.  According  to 
Aunt  Lucinda  Briggs  (1802-1897)  a  union  Sunday  School  began  in  1816  in  the 
chapel  free  to  all  built  by  the  erratic  Wm.  Glendenen.  Instruction  was  not  con- 
fined to  a  catechism.  The  rudiments  of  literacy  were  taught,  and  sewing  for  the  girls. 
She  recalled  that  one  of  these  teachers  was  alarmed  by  thunder  storms.  When 
thunder  roared  the  children  sat  with  folded  arms,  their  feet  off  the  floor,  and  sang 
such  comforting  hymns  as  aCome  ye  sinners,  poor  and  needy"  or  "On  Jordan's 
Stormy  Banks  I  Stand,  All  Other  Ground  is  Sinking  Sand."  Often  away  from 
home  you  discover  items  of  local  history.  Two  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
Mr.  John  G.  Ballord  told  me  that  his  grandfather,  for  whom  he  is  named,  was  a 
Baptist  preacher  in  Connecticut  but  spent  perhaps  a  year  in  North  Carolina  engaged 
in  Sunday  School  work  and  for  a  while  lived  in  Raleigh.  He  made  the  trip  with 
his  family  from  Connecticut  by  wagon;  passing  through  Washington  City  he  tied 
his  team  in  front  of  the  White  House,  went  in  and  shook  hands  with  President 
Andrew  Jackson.  Interesting  letters  were  written  by  Rev.  Ballord  during  his  stay 
in  North  Carolina.  Copies  of  some  of  these  letters  have  been  given  the  Library  of 
Wake  Forest.  The  Raleigh  Register  December  23,  1833,  mentions  the  presence  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Ballord,  Agent  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  in  Raleigh  and  a 
service  he  held  in  the  interest  of  Sunday  Schools,  assisted  by  Rev.  Wm.  McPheeters, 
Presbyterian. 

The  Raleigh  Register  in  1828  mentions  that  Governor  John  Owen  visited  the 
Sunday  School,  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  composed  mainly  of  children 
from  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  families,  and  lent  his  encouragement.  The  same 
paper  mentions  that  the  wife  of  Governor  James  Iredell  barred  card  playing  from 
the  Governor's  palace  during  his  administration.  About  this  time  the  erratic 
agnostic,  Mrs.  xVnn  Royall,  visited  Raleigh  and  was  amazed  to  find  a  Unitarian 
acting  as  Superintendent  of  this  Sunday  school.  She  mentions  this  fact  in  her  book 
but  evidently  got  his  name  wrong  for  the  Raleigh  Unitarian  was  Joseph  Gales,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Raleigh  Register,  active  in  every  good  movement,  in  the  Bible  Society, 
wrhich  sought  to  put  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  every  Raleigh  home,  in  the  Temperance 
Society,  in  the  African  Colonization  Society,  and  in  the  Peace  Society,  Dr.  Jere- 
miah Buttle,  secretary,  before  which  the  pastor  of  this  Baptist  church  preached  the 
annual  sermon  as  early  as  1823.  Of  the  latter  Society,  Gales  sadly  wrote  in  1835 
among  the  evil  tendencies  of  war,  "It  raises  up  a  crop  of  heroes  to  claim  all  the 
offices  in  the  county  for  twenty  years  afterwards." 

The  Union  Sunday  Schools  gave  place  to  those  of  the  different  denominations 
about  1832.  Certainly  after  1844  when  Mr.  Peter  Francisco  Pescud  was  received 
into  the  church  by  letter  from  a  Virginia  church  and  soon  became  Superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  School  new  vigor  was  imparted.    Annual  picnics  or  outings  were 

♦Deacons  1908:  X.  A.  Dunn.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  W.  N.  Jones,  T.  H.  Briggs.  J.  D.  Boushall. 
John  E.  Ray,  C.  J.  Hunter,  E.  S.  Dunn.  W.  J.  Ferrell,  W.  A.  Yost,  D.  H.  Allen,  S.  W. 
Brewer,  T.  B.  Terrell.  W.  F.  Marshall,  J.  J.  Towler,  D  T.  Johnson. 


inaugurated  and  proved  popular,  long  anticipated  events.  The  horse-drawn  Ex- 
perimental Railroad  from  the  Capitol  out  east  to  the  lawn  of  Mrs.  Charles  Parish, 
site  of  the  present  Gatling  home  near  the  Federal  Cemetery,  delighted  adults  as  well 
as  children.  Annual  Sunday  School  excursions  lasted  until  the  advent  of  the  auto- 
mobile revolutionized  our  mode  of  life.  A  special  car  or  train  with  an  early  start 
would  carry  the  happy  throng  sometimes  to  Haywood  on  Haw  River,  or  to  Occonee- 
chee,  Gen.  Julian  S.  Carr's  farm,  or  to  the  then  popular  resort  Littleton  and  at 
least  once,  I  believe,  to  the  sea  shore  and  back.  The  annual  Christmas  cantatas  are 
ever  to  be  remembered. 

Other  Superintendents  included  Wiley  Palmer,  Capt.  B.  W.  Justice,  Col.  J.  M. 
Heck,  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  W.  H.  Pace,  J.  Newton  Holding,  Eugene  Harrell,  J.  D. 
Boushall,  S.  W.  Brewer.  The  Christmas  cantatas  flowered  under  the  guidance  of 
Superintendent  Harrell.  For  at  least  one  of  these  events  the  pale  sorrel  horse,  with 
white  mane  and  tail,  was  borrowed  from  Mr.  A.  Dughi.  Mounted  on  this  steed, 
Ralph  Nowell  rode  upon  the  stage  of  old  Metropolitan  Hall,  as  a  crusading  knight, 
waved  a  flag  and  sang  a  ballad  to  which  his  pretty  sister  Nannie  responded  in  song. 

In  1874  the  school  enrollment  of  600  was  considered  the  largest  in  the  state.  The 
Sunday  School  cannot  be  mentioned  without  Mayor  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Dodd, 
who  presided  over  the  infant  class  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Seats  for  the' 
children  rose  in  tiers  and  the  attendance  of  the  little  ones  sometimes  reached  nearly 
two  hundred.  Mr.  Dodd  stood  in  front  and  taught  the  Bible  stories  while  Mrs.  Dodd 
played  accompaniment  for  the  songs  on  a  little  organ  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
Cannot  you  hear  now  Mr.  Dodd  saying  "Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  a  little  city 
of  Judea."?  Under  this  tutelage  the  children  learned  the  Books  in  the  Bible,  the 
names  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  the  Commandments  and  the  simple  stories  in  Jesus' 
life.  Alcohol  and  tobacco  they  were  told  to  abjure.  Mr.  Dodd  died  in  1905  and  to 
few  men  has  it  been  given  to  lovingly  influence  so  many  young  lives.  My  purpose 
was  to  speak  briefly  of  the  history  of  this  church  and  we  are  still  in  the  Sunday 
School. 

Familiar  to  all  is  the  fact  that  North  Carolina  was  without  a  permanent  capital 
until  1792  when  the  City  of  Raleigh  was  laid  out  upon  a  tract  of  land  purchased 
by  the  State  for  this  purpose.  With  brick  from  a  kiln  corner  of  Hargett  and  Har- 
rington Streets  the  State  House  in  Union  Square,  now  called  Capital  Square,  Avas 
finished  in  1794.  The  hall  in  this  Capitol  was  freely  used  for  many  purposes,  in- 
cluding such  religious  services  as  were  held.  Nearly  two  decades  passed  and  Raleigh 
numbered  about  1,000  before  any  religious  denomination  formally  organized  in 
Raleigh.  In  1811,  after  a  sermon  by  Bishop  Asbury,  the  Methodists  formed  their 
church.  A  few  months  later,  after  a  sermon  in  the  State  House  by  Rev.  Robert  T. 
Daniel  and  Rev.  Zodac  Bell,  this  church  was  formed  with  23  members,  namely  14 
Negroes,  four  white  men,  Hardy  Sanders,  John  J.  Briggs,  Samuel  Pearson  and 
Elkahan  Nutt,  and  five  white  women,  Mary  Sanders,  Elizabeth  Briggs,  Nancy 
Card,  Polly  Grayson  and  Tabitha  Hutchins. 

The  first  deacon,  Hardy  Sanders,  formerly  of  New  Bern,  was  a  prosperous  Ra- 
leigh merchant  but  he  died  suddenly  a  few  months  later,  survived  only  by  his  wife, 
Mary.  Deacon  John  Briggs  died  in  1856,  age  86,  and  The  Biblical  Recorder  paid 
tribute  "to  this  aged  servant  of  Christ,"  The  first  church  clerk,  Samuel  Pearson, 
was  a  tailor  by  trade ;  an  occupation  the  then  Raleigh  infant  Andrew  Johnson  was 
destined  soon  to  be  taught. 

Of  the  two  ministers  who  preached  in  the  State  House  that  March  night  140 
years  ago  Rev.  Zodac  Bell  had  been  ordained  by  the  famous  Baptist  divine  William 
Lancaster,  whose  argument  for  the  separation  of  church  and  state  in  the  North 
Carolina  Constitutional  Convention  was  years  later  quoted  in  a  brief  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Elder  Bell  was  the  first  pastor  of  Rogers  Cross 
Roads  Baptist  Church,  northeast  of  Raleigh,  which  celebrated  its  150th  anniversary 
in  September,  1942,  probably  the  oldest  Missionary  Baptist  church  in  the  state. 
The  organizers  of  the  church  in  Raleigh  were  granted  letters  from  the  Cool  Springs 
Baptist  Church,  which  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist.    The  late  George  McCullers 


pointed  out  the  site  once  occupied  by  the  Cool  Springs  Church  in  eastern  Wake 
County  and  said  the  mounting  block  was  still  there  in  his  boyhood. 

Robert  T.  Daniel  was  born  in  Virginia,  1773 ;  moved  to  this  state ;  married  Pe- 
nelope Cain  Flowers  of  Chatham  County;  was  baptised  at  Holly  Springs  by  Rev. 
Isaac  Hicks  and  was  soon  thereafter  active  in  the  ministry,  a  co-worker  with  Need- 
ham  Whitfield  and  Nathan  Gully  among  the  well  known  Baptist  ministers  of  that 
day.  In  1811  as  pastor  of  Bethel  Church  Rev.  Daniel  reported  to  the  Association 
100  accessions  during  the  year.  He  preached  the  ordination  sermon  of  Rev.  George 
Nance,  a  once  famous  preacher  in  eastern  Wake  County.  Rev.  Daniel  served  as  first 
pastor  of  the  Raleigh  church  for  about  three  years  and  from  1815  until  1821  the 
church  was  successively  served  by  Rev.  Josiah  Crudup,  Rev.  Thomas  Crocker  and 
Rev.  James  Woodberry.  About  1816  when  the  membership  did  not  exceed  75  white 
people  a  church  of  wood  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $700  was  erected  upon  the  property 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Dudley  on  South  Person  Street,  present  site  of  the  Salvation  Army 
Citadel  or  the  Hellenic  Church.  In  1822  by  permission  of  the  State  the  church 
was  moved  across  Person  Street  on  Moore  Square,  which  thereafter  became  known 
as  the  Baptist  Grove.  Some  of  the  faithful  women  performed  the  work  of  the 
modern  janitor  but  in  1823  Brother  Robert  T.  Dodd  was  assigned  the  duty  of  "light- 
ing the  church,  sweeping  the  floor  and  ringing  the  bell."  About  the  same  time 
Brother  Joseph,  servant  of  Sherwood  Haywood,  was  appointed  to  ofiiciate  at  the 
Lord's  Supper.  In  1828  the  recorded  expenditure  for  candles,  which  no  doubt  shed 
a  dim  religious  light,  was  $1.75. 

In  1805  the  North  Carolina  Philanthropic  Baptist  Missionary  Society  had  been 
organized  with  Rev.  Needham  Whitfield  as  agent.  In  1821  when  the  Raleigh  Asso- 
ciation met  at  historic  Rogers  Cross  Roads  Church  in  Wake  County  the  Philan- 
thropic Society  and  the  Baptist  General  Meeting  became  one,  known  as  the  North 
Carolina  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Rev.  Robert  T.  Daniel  was  appointed  agent 
of  the  Society  at  a  salary  of  $40  per  month.  This  Society  was  forerunner  of  the 
Baptist  State  Convention  formed  at  Greenville,  N.  C,  with  Rev.  Patrick  W.  Dowd, 
then  pastor  of  the  Raleigh  church,  as  its  first  President.  Rev.  Daniel  terminated 
his  second  pastorate  of  the  Raleigh  church  of  about  three  years  in  1826  when  he 
sold  his  Raleigh  home  and  moved  to  Mississippi  where  he  died  in  1840,  age  67, 
survived  by  several  sons  and  daughters.  The  renowned  missionary  Matthew  T. 
Yates,  born  1819  near  Mt.  Pisgah  Church,  18  miles  south  of  Raleigh,  wrote  in  his 
memoirs,  "Robert  T.  Daniel  was  the  first  preacher  I  remember,  and  about  all  I 
remember  of  him  was  that  he  had  a  white  head  and  a  red  face  and  he  and  my 
father  seemed  to  love  each  other  very  much."  The  descendants  of  one  of  Rev. 
Daniel's  namesakes,  Daniel  Briggs,  are  active  in  the  Weldon,  N.  C,  Baptist  church 
unto  this  day. 

Another  early  pastor  of  this  church  already  mentioned  was  Rev.  J osiah  Crudup, 
graduate  of  then  Columbia  University.  He  was  a  gifted  public  speaker  and  enjoyed 
wide  popularity.  In  1820  he  was  elected  state  senator  from  Wake  County  but  on 
motion  of  Dr.  John  B.  Baker  of  Gates  County,  after  a  three  days  debate,  his  seat 
was  declared  vacant  because  the  constitution  of  1776  forbade  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  while  exercising  his  ministerial  functions  to  hold  a  public  office.  However, 
he  was  then  elected  to  the  National  House  and  represented  this  district  in  the  17th 
Congress,  1821  to  1823.  He  was  succeeded  by  Willie  P.  Mangum,  also  a  Federalist. 
In  1828  Crudup  and  Mangum  were  both  on  the  John  Quincy  Adams  electoral  ticket 
and  were  swamped  by  the  Old  Hickory  electors.  In  the  city  of  Raleigh  Andrew 
Jackson  got  225  votes  against  102  for  Adams.  However,  Granville  County  sent 
Josiah  Crudup  to  the  State  constitutional  convention  of  1835  in  which  he  took  an 
active  part.   He  died  at  Kittrell  May  20,  1872,  age  81. 

About  1835  there  arose  differences  in  the  church,  partly  doctrinal  and  partly  ad- 
ministrative, and  in  true  Baptist  spirit,  without  any  civil  contest,  the  majority 
held  the  meeting  house  on  Moore  Square.  However,  that  body  dwindled  until  Mr. 
Mark  Williams  was  the  sole  survivor  and  the  building  was  finally  sold  to  a  Negro 
congregation  and  removed.   This,  the  then  minority  congregation  led  by  Rev.  Wil- 


liam  Hill  Jordan  in  this  trying  period  had  no  fixed  place  of  worship.  As  a  child  I 
remember  seeing  the  venerable  Rev.  William  Hill  Jordan  on  the  streets  of  Oxford 
and  that  he  would  spend  his  birthdays  alone  in  the  woods  in  fasting  and  prayer. 

Rev.  Amos  J.  Battle  became  pastor  here  in  1839.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  great 
Baptist  leader  Elisha  Battle  of  Edgecombe  County  and  was  a  brother  of  Judge 
William  H.  Battle.  On  a  business  trip  by  horseback  to  Florida  he  tarried  in  Georgia 
at  a  little  country  church  where  the  word  of  life  was  preached.  That  was  the  turn- 
ing point  in  his  career  and  thereafter  he  entered  the  ministry.  The  Baptists  of 
Raleigh  owe  an  immeasurable  debt  of  gratitude  to  Rev.  Amos  J.  Battle.  Tireless 
in  his  energy  and  at  a  sacrefice  which  impoverished  him  he  purchased  the  lot  south- 
east corner  of  Wilmington  and  Morgan  streets  at  a  cost  of  $2,100,  deeded  to  Madison 
B.  Royster,  Thompson  Parham,  James  D.  Nunn,  James  F.  Jordan  and  Joseph  J. 
Biggs  as  Trustees  "for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Raleigh  in  the 
faith  and  order  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  and  the  Raleigh  Baptist  Associa- 
tion/' and  there  erected  a  brick  church  at  the  cost  of  about  $6,000  and  $80  for  the 
bell.  Rev.  Thomas  Meredith  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon.  The  bank  held  a 
mortgage  on  the  property  and  actually  advertised  in  1843  a  foreclosure  sale.  But 
Rev.  Amos  J.  Battle  at  a  salary  of  only  $40  per  month  surmounted  the  difficulty, 
the  debt  was  paid,  and  that  church  served  as  the  place  of  worship  nearly  20  years. 
Pastor  Battle  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Louis  DuPre  at  a  salary  of  $425  per  annum,  of 
which  the  Home  Missionary  Society  donated  $150. 

In  1844  Rev.  J.  J.  Finch  from  New  Bern  became  pastor  at  a  salary  of  $700  per 
annum,  the  major  part  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 
Mrs.  Finch,  his  talented  wife,  established  and  conducted  the  Sedwick  Academy, 
where  in  the  succeeding  years  hundreds  of  girls  received  their  education.  The  church 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  such  noble  women  as  the  wife  of  Governor  William  A. 
Graham  (1845-49)  ;  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Battle,  the  widow  of  Dr.  John  Wesley  Lewis, 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  Stone,  wife  of  Banker  David  W.  Stone,  only  son  of  Gov.  David 
Stone ;  widowed,  she  married  Mr.  Alfred  Williams.  Although  of  a  later  period, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Yancey  Swepson,  wife  of  George  W.  Swepson,  should  not  be  omitted. 
Church  members  were  held  to  a  line  of  strict  Christian  rectitude.  Absence  from 
church  service,  and  any  conduct  deemed  unbecoming  called  for  disciplinary  action. 
The  dear  Major  W.  W.  Vass  was  summoned  before  church  conference  for  attending 
a  circus  performance  here  but  the  charge  melted  under  the  graphic  description  of 
what  he  witnessed  at  the  show.  In  1849  a  prominent  member  of  the  church  was 
found  "guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  a  Christian  in  having  a  copartnership  for 
the  purpose  of  speculating  in  Negroes."  He  was  promptly  expelled  from  the  church, 
along  with  two  other  men,  and  never  restored  in  membership  so  far  as  the  records 
disclose.  The  church  minutes  in  1844  indicate  that  under  a  rather  diplomatic 
motion  by  Deacon  John  Briggs  the  church  "would  approve  of  the  washing  of  feet 
as  a  Christian  duty  in  a  private  capacity."    Thus  ended  one  long  mooted  question. 

This  church  entertained  the  Baptist  State  Convention  in  1846,  the  committee  on 
arrangements  being  M.  B.  Royster,  P.  F.  Pescud,  W.  W.  Yass  and  J.  F.  Jordan. 
In  the  death  of  Rev.  Finch  "the  cause  of  Christ  lost  one  of  its  ablest  advocates" 
and  a  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  in  the  City  Cemetery  here.  Rev.  T.  W. 
Tobey  became  pastor  in  1848,  also  edited  the  Biblical  Recorder  after  the  death  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Meredith,  for  whom  Meredith  College  is  named.  Rev.  Meredith  lived 
four  miles  west  of  Raleigh  but  the  presence  with  him  of  his  two  beautiful  daughters 
drew  young  men  to  the  church  services. 

In  the  spring  of  1852  the  entire  community  was  stirred  by  a  great  revival  held 
in  the  Baptist  church  by  the  evangelist  Rev.  J.  S.  Reynoldson.  "He  spoke  with  a 
broad  Irish  brogue  and  the  eloquence  of  a  Grattan."  Later  he  was  lost  on  the  ill- 
fated  Glasgow,  which  vanished  in  the  Atlantic  without  a  trace.  A  few  years  later 
Rev.  Thomas  Teasdale,  former  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
where  he  was  a  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  came  to  North  Carolina.  He  was  the 
guest  of  Ex-Governor  William  A.  Graham  in  the  latter's  home  in  Hillsboro.  Dr. 
Teasdale  preached  with  great  power  in  both  Chapel  Hill  and  Wake  Forest  and  held 


a  protracted  meeting  in  Raleigh.  One  colored  sister,  Aunt  Ritta,  became  so  boister- 
ous in  her  manifestations  of  joy  that  three  able  bodied  men  were  commissioned  to 
forcibly  remove  her  from  the  church  whenever  occasion  required.  The  last  instance 
of  "shouting  in  church"  was  fifty  or  more  years  ago  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
John  W.  Carter,  D.D.,  of  giant  stature,  titanic  brain  and  tremendous  voice.  When 
Dr.  Carter  got  on  his  favorite  theme  of  Moses,  described  him  leading  the  oppressed 
Children  of  Israel  out  of  bondage,  across  the  dry  bed  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  towering 
walls  of  water  on  either  side,  Mr.  Charles  Abrams,  the  cobbler,  would  rise  from  his 
seat  and  publicly  express  his  joy  over  this  deliverance  two  thousand  years  ago. 

During  the  war  years  Dr.  Teasdale  was  in  Mississippi,  where  he  won  the  friend- 
ship of  President  Jefferson  Davis  of  the  Confederacy.  He  had  a  plan  to  succor 
suffering,  neglected  orphans  of  soldiers  who  wore  the  gray.  President  Davis  of 
course  approved  the  plan  and  in  the  winter  of  1864  Dr.  Teasdale  at  great  peril  and 
hardship  made  his  way  through  the  two  fighting  armies,  reached  Washington  and 
President  Lincoln  gave  his  old  friend  a  pass  through  the  Union  lines  in  the  further- 
ance of  his  scheme  to  help  the  destitute  orphan  children  in  the  South.  However, 
three  months  later  the  wTar  ended  and  Lincoln  was  dead.  Speaking  of  Dr.  Carter, 
he  did  not  falter  in  his  condemnation  of  what  he  considered  sinful  worldly  amuse- 
ments and  habits.  At  that  time  cigarettes  had  not  gained  wide  popularity  and  Dr. 
Carter  thundered  that  there  was  one  good  thing  about  "these  coffin  tacks,"  they 
killed  the  very  people  who  could  be  best  spared. 

This  location  and  this  beautiful  church  is  a  lasting  memorial  to  the  foresight  and 
untiring  zeal  of  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Skinner,  born  in  Perquimans  County  in  1825,  died 
in  Raleigh  in  1905.  His  father,  Charles  Worth  Skinner,  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  wealthiest  planters  in  North  Carolina.  The  latter,  a  widower,  in  1826 
at  the  age  of  42  "awoke  to  a  new  life"  under  the  guidance  of  "that  wonderful  evan- 
gelist" Robert  T.  Daniel  and  joined  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church.  He  was  one  of  the 
14  organizers  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  in  1830  and  contributed  literally 
untold  thousands  of  dollars  thereafter  to  every  project  of  his  denomination.  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Skinner  was  his  youngest  son,  born  on  a  great  estate,  with  extensive 
fisheries  on  the  neighboring  sound,  1,300  acres  in  cultivation  and  as  many  more 
acres  in  pasture,  woodland  and  swamp.  At  the  age  of  11,  he  attended  the  then 
Wake  Forest  Institute  and  later  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  farmed  near  Hertford.  There  perhaps  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  a  pious  old 
Methodist  Negro  on  the  neighboring  plantation  that  "Marse  Tom  might  become  a 
Messenger  of  the  Master"  he  heeded  the  call  to  the  ministry.  After  study  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  graduating  from  a  theological  school  in  New  York  City  he  served  as 
pastor  in  Petersburg,  Virginia.  He  received  an  invitation  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  and 
en  route  providentially  he  had  to  change  trains  at  Weldon  in  this  state.  There  he 
chanced  to  meet  Dr.  Wm.  Hooper,  former  Episcopal  clergyman  who  joined  the 
Baptist  ministry,  Dr.  Jeter,  Dr.  McDaniel  and  others  on  the  way  to  Warrenton  for 
the  Baptist  State  Convention. 

At  this  session  Dr.  Skinner  accepted  a  call  to  the  Raleigh  church  but  only  on 
condition  that  a  suitable  location  be  secured  and  an  adequate  church  built.  Hence 
in  1856  Dr.  Skinner  began  his  ministry  here.  The  salary  was  then  $800,  of  which 
$400  was  pledged  by  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
However,  the  church  membership  was  increased  by  80  the  first  year;  the  Home 
Mission  Board  was  no  longer  called  upon  and  the  pastor's  salary  was  raised  to 
$2,400.  Dr.  James  H.  Cook  then  owned  property  facing  Capitol  Square  including 
this  present  church  site.  On  the  eastern  part  of  the  block  to  the  north,  was  a  one 
room  log  cabin  occupied  by  Jim  Atkins,  a  Negro  blacksmith,  servant  of  Dr.  Cook, 
also  his  agent  and  collector  of  rents  for  the  doctor.  Jim  was  a  devout  member  of 
this  church,  possessed  a  musical  voice,  and  in  the  old  church  the  congregation  would 
often  linger  to  hear  him  sing  standing  in  the  gallery  used  by  his  race.  Dr.  Skinner's 
brother-in-law,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Johnson,  and  others  had  tried  in  vain  to  buy  this 
property  from  Dr.  Cook.  However,  Jim  Atkins  spent  a  Sunday  evening  with  his 
employer  and  next  morning  reported  to  Dr.  Skinner  that  this  was  the  time  to  buy. 


Jim  was  right,  and  for  $6,000  Dr.  Cook  deeded  one  acre  to  Alfred  Williams,  Thomas 
E.  Skinner,  A.  M.  Lewis  and  Kobert  M.  Jones  as  trustees.  The  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention met  here  that  year  in  the  Capitol.  John  W.  Moore,  state  historian,  has  told 
the  story  how  the  200  delegates  to  that  convention,  after  an  eloquent  speech  by 
Dr.  A.  M.  Poindexter,  raised  $44,000  for  Wake  Forest  College  and  $18,750  for  this 
church  in  Raleigh.  Of  the  latter  sum,  under  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Skinner,  five  dona- 
tions of  $2,000  each  were  made  by  Charles  W.  Skinner,  Richard  Felton,  Maj.  A.  M. 
Lewis  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Williams.  Mr.  Skinner  and  Mr.  Felton  gave  $17,000  for 
the  Baptist  church  at  Hertford.  Even  the  humble  James  D.  Nunn,  who  was  skep- 
tical about  a  fine  church  lest  Christians  might  become  worldly  minded,  gave  $500. 
When  twenty  years  later,  then  a  widower,  Mr.  Nunn,  died,  he  bequeathed  all  he  had 
to  this  church.  That  fund  of  about  $5,000  is  still  intact  serving  the  purpose  he  in- 
tended. 

The  dying  Roebling  from  his  Brooklyn  window  never  viewed  with  more  pleasure 
the  building  of  the  great  bridge  his  genius  had  fashioned  than  poor  doomed  drop- 
sical Jim  Atkins  from  his  cabin  door  across  the  street  joyously  watched  the  rise  of 
these  walls.  Henry  Jett  and  Richard  Shepard,  Negroes,  were  forward  also  in  every 
activity  of  the  church.  In  1868  on  motion  of  Peter  F.  Pescud  with  John  Nichols 
clerk,  the  colored,  about  200,  who  so  desired  were  granted  letters  and  formed  a  sep- 
arate church,  first  on  North  Salisbury  Street  until  they  built  opposite  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  Capitol  Square.  Some  will  remember  Isham  Fields,  upholsterer,  who 
never  ceased  to  attend  this  church,  had  a  chair  in  the  south  balcony  nearest  the 
pulpit.  He  lived  to  feast  on  the  sermons  by  Dr.  O'Kelly.  In  the  Civil  War  years 
the  church  minutes  seem  silent  on  the  gigantic  struggle  but  prayer  meetings  with 
the  Negro  members  continued. 

Dr.  Skinner  had  a  drawing  of  the  proposed  church  placed  in  a  window  on  Fay- 
etteville  Street.  Later  he  met  the  venerable  William  Boylan  (the  latter  died  in 
1861,  age  83).  Mr.  Boylan,  who  was  not  a  member  of  this  church,  said,  "I  saw  the 
picture  of  the  church  you  intend  to  build.  It  will  be  a  credit  to  the  city;  here  is 
my  check  for  $100."  That  was  the  first  contribution  Dr.  Skinner  received.  He  ex- 
plained to  Mr.  Boylan  later  why  he  delayed  twelve  months  in  cashing  the  check,  for 
it  had  been  a  valuable  aid  in  raising  the  fund.  In  1857  the  contract  was  signed  by 
Thomas  Coates,  builder  and  William  Percival,  architect.  Dr.  Skinner's  venerable 
father  came  here  to  lay  the  first  brick.  With  a  trowel  in  one  hand  and  a  brick  in 
the  other  he  said,  "As  I  lay  this  brick  in  hydraulic  cement,  so  may  the  hearts  of 
all  Christians  be  united  in  love."  When  the  church  was  completed  Dr.  J.  L.  Bur- 
rows of  Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  11,  1858,  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon  from  the 
text,  "I  will  fill  this  house  with  my  glory."  According  to  custom  the  pews  were 
first  rented  and  J.  J.  Litchford  was  auctioneer.  September  8,  1859,  the  last  service 
was  held  in  the  old  church  on  Wilmington  Street.  The  membership  was  then  228 
white,  207  colored. 

In  November,  1865,  only  seven  months  after  the  surrender,  Dr.  Skinner,  assisted 
part  of  the  time  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Wingate  from  Wake  Forest,  held  a  great  seven  weeks 
revival  in  the  new  church  and  there  were  227  professions  of  faith.  Several  of  these 
were  Federal  soldiers  then  quartered  here.  One  former  United  States  soldier  in 
particular  closed  his  saloons  and  thereafter,  according  to  Dr.  Skinner,  led  a  Chris- 
tian life.  I  wish  I  could  describe  to  you  the  beauty  of  that  church  in  its  elegant 
simplicity,  the  lot  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence  at  the  cost  of  $1,000,  the  princely 
gift  of  the  pastor,  Dr.  Skinner.  The  oval  colored  glass  in  the  belfry,  said  to  have 
been  imported  from  Europe  and  its  manufacture  now  a  lost  art.  Later  came  the 
western  addition  for  the  choir  and  the  organ  at  which  the  dear  Mrs.  Lillian  Mc- 
Daniel  Vass  presided  for  more  than  25  years.  At  first  the  only  emblem  in  the  church 
was  the  figure  of  a  dove  on  the  wall  back  of  the  pulpit.  The  Sunday  School  room 
in  the  church  basement  contained  a  fountain  with  sprays  of  sparkling  water. 
Whence  the  supply  came  I  know  not  but  seems  to  me  there  may  have  been  a  tank 
and  a  windmill  on  the  adjacent  Swepson  lot.  The  western  part  of  the  Sunday 
School  now  fills  the  lot  once  occupied  by  Mrs.  Swepson's  stable  and  carriage  house. 


Speaking  of  the  fountain  a  visitor  once  inquired  if  that  was  used  to  baptize  babies. 

Dr.  Skinner  was  not  only  a  great  organizer  but  a  profound  student  and  scholar. 
Perhaps  the  gospel  he  preached  was  not  modernistic.  He  believed  a  deep  conviction 
of  sin  preceded  the  new  birth  and  that  the  "mourners'  bench"  was  in  some  cases  in- 
dispensible.  Forty-two  baptisms  followed  29  revival  sermons  he  preached  in  the 
spring  of  1883.  He  believed  in  sermons  on  funeral  occasions  as  a  means  of  reaching 
some  who  otherwise  seldom  attended  divine  services.  This  reminds  that  Dr.  Carter 
the  first  Sunday  each  year  would  warn  his  congregation  that  some  would  pass  away 
during  the  ensuing  twelve  months  and  their  pastor  would  not  say  one  word  about 
the  departed  except  what  was  strictly  true.  Among  the  notable  preserved  funeral 
sermons  by  Dr.  Skinner  was  in  November,  1893,  on  the  death  of  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Tupper,  who  came  here  a  chaplain  in  the  Union  army  in  1865  and  founded  Shaw 
University.  Dr.  Skinner  pictured  his  friend  Dr.  Tupper  as  "Able,  Honest,  Inde- 
pendent, Spiritual,  Earnest,  Brave  and  Successful."  Dr.  Skinner's  pastorate  here 
was  from  1856  to  1886  except  two  years  during  the  war  and  from  1868  to  1874 
when  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Pritchard,  later  President  of  Wake  Forest,  was  pastor.  The 
Historian  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson  has  truly  described  Dr.  Pritchard  as  one  of 
this  state's  greatest  scholars  and  orators.  In  1861  he  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  because  he  openly  sided  with  the 
Confederacy.  He  was  finally  released,  expelled  from  the  North,  and  gladly  preached 
to  Lee's  heroic  soldiers.  Dr.  Pritchard  and  Dr.  Richard  Mason,  rector  of  Christ 
Episcopal  Church,  were  personal  friends  and  sincere  admirers  of  each  other  not- 
withstanding their  doctrinal  differences.  They  engaged  in  a  learned  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism.  Dr.  Pritchard 's  Thanksgiving  sermon  in  the 
Raleigh  Baptist  church  November  18,  1872,  published  in  pamphlet,  on  "Religious 
Liberty,"  is  the  ablest  presentation  of  that  subject  I  have  found.  It  should  be  re- 
published and  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  students  of  history. 

Dr.  Skinner  was  succeeded  in  1887  by  Rev.  J.  L.  White  and  he  was  followed  in 
1889  by  the  eleven-year  pastorate  of  Rev.  John  W.  Carter,  D.D.  The  next  pastor, 
Rev.  Alex.  A.  Marshall,  died  in  1902,  age  46,  and  is  buried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery 
here.  Rev.  W.  C.  Tyree,  D.D.,  served  for  eight  years  during  which  time  the  church 
was  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $32,000  or  more.  Rev.  Thomas  W.  O'Kelly  D.D.,  served 
from  1911  until  his  death  in  1927  at  the  age  of  66.  He  is  also  buried  in  Oakwood. 
This  was  a  period  of  church  expansion  and  the  addition  to  the  Sunday  School  was 
built.  During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  Powell  Tucker  the  parsonage  opposite  the 
church  was  sold  to  the  state  and  later  a  home  for  the  minister  was  bought  on  Carr 
Street.  Rev.  S.  L.  Stealey,  now  head  of  the  Wake  Forest  Theological  Seminary, 
was  followed  in  1943  by  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Broadus  E.  Jones.  In  1874  letters 
were  granted  ten  members**  and  they  formed  what  is  now  the  great  Baptist  Taber- 
nacle Church  with  an  enrollment  of  over  3,000.  Thus  within  140  years  this  church 
has  grown  from  nine  white  people  to  a  membership  of  over  2,000.  Instead  of  one 
little  meeting  house  the  City  of  Raleigh  has  ten  white  Baptist  churches;  the  result 
of  heroic  struggle  and  sacrifice. 

Then  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely 

All  our  fears  are  laid  aside 

If  we  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died. 

**Jacob  S.  Allen,  Needham  B.  Broughton,  J.  F.  Broughton,  Mrs.  Mary  Broughton,  Mrs. 
Mattie  Harton  Booker,  Mrs.  Carrie  Costner,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Holloman,  Henry  Mitchell, 
Win.  T.  Womble. 

Note :  Bequests  to  the  church  or  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society :  James  D.  Nunn, 
1875;  Selina  Jenkins,  1899;  Wm.  E.  Faison,  1911;  Mrs.  Virginia  Swepson,  1901;  M^ss 
Fannie  E.  S.  Heck,  1915;  Eugene  Schilling,  1929;  Mrs.  Mollie  B.  Wyatt,  1929:  Mrs.  Sarah 
G.  Briggs,  1939;  Mrs.  Annie  Wade  Parker,  1950;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Peele,  1949;  W.  S. 
Penny,  1948;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Briggs  Pittman,  1949. 


